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(vol. ii. p. 412). In this instrument, the inventor says,
6 the apparatus is so arranged that the work is done by
a powerful clock movement, aiid the barometer has
only to direct the action of the clockwork.3

The most perfect form of barograph,, yielding, by
means of a pencil, a continuous record on which,
therefore, the changes of pressure can be observed as
they take place, is that of King, which has long been
employed at the Bidston Observatory, at Liverpool.
The principle of this instrument entirely differs from
that of any barometers hitherto mentioned. It is fully
described in Mr. Hartnup's * Report to the Mersey
Docks Board for 1865.'

It is evident that the column of mercury in a baro-
meter tube has a certain weight, and this 'weight is
increased when the column rises, and decreased when
it falls. If the tube be suspended from the arm of a
balance with its open end immersed in a cistern of
mercury, and exactly counterpoised, then if its weight
increases, the tube will sink until the height of the
column left above the mercury in the cistern is so
reduced that its weight is exactly equal to that of the
given counterpoise; and, vice versa, if its weight de-
creases, the tube will rise. This motion of the tube
furnishes abundant mechanical force to move a pencil
and register the changes of level produced by the altera-
tions in pressure. There is no necessity for any tem-
perature correction in this barograph, for the weight
of mercury required to counterbalance the pressure of
the atmosphere does not depend on the temperature of
the column. It is evident that the scale of such an
instrument may be increased almost at will, so that the
minutest oscillations of pressure may be recorded.